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seen in those who sought masculine company aid felt that the Army was obvi-
ously the place to find it.
In considering these various conscious and unconscious motivations, one
cannot and should not ignore the external pressure of the country being at war.
It needed man power badly; women could replace men and thus free them for
other duty. The fact that psychiatric experience gave an insight into unconscious
motivation should not in any sense impugn the women who contributed so much
to the success of the war effort. The unconscious motives, however, do throw
light on some events that transpired in the Women's Army Corps during the
war.
Psychological significance of WAC -for men. The initial attitude of many
of the male personnel in the Army toward the WAC was that the Army was
very considerate in providing a female contingent! This psychological response
was based in part on the narcissism of the male who too often assumes that
women exist to serve him; in part on the automatic exaggeration of the sexual
interest in women in an all-male society; and in part on the need for an antidote
to the unconscious, vague fears of impotency that exist in a strictly one-sex
group. Interestingly enough, Rees7 called special attention to the presence of
this same fear in the British Army. He mentioned the frequent recurrence of the
unfounded rumor among soldiers that the use of atabrine caused impotency
(also circulated in our Army). He also reported that among the women in the
British Army who were working with radiolocation apparatus, there was a
widespread rumor that the machinery would produce a sterilizing effect.
In spite of the general opinion that the WAC did a very capable job, its
existence was accepted by the men with ambivalence; that is, while consciously
recognizing its accomplishments, male officers and soldiers denied its value
emotionally.
This was indicated by the Gallup poll figures cited above (see page 103).
These men were willing only that women of whom they were not fond should
come into the Army. In some way this attitude was less threatening to their
supremacy or possibly to their concept of femininity. Undoubtedly it was an
expression of their own unconscious simultaneous desires to possess and pro-
tect women. In essence it was an expression of their own struggle with the
double standard for men and women.
Many men will of necessity be forced by the success of the experiment to
make a readjustment in their concepts of the feminine role. Maskin and Alt-
man,8 who discussed this point, believed that this experience will ultimately
beget a new, freer, collaborative and democratic relationship between men and
* Rees, J. R., op. cit., pp. 93-96.
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